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part of a great man disappears so completely as his
table-talk, and of nothing is it more difficult after-
wards to reconstruct an impression. Swinburne's
conversation had, as was to be expected, some of
the characteristics of his poetry. It was rapid, and
yet not voluble ; it was measured, ornate, and pic-
turesque, and yet it was in a sense homely. It was
much less stilted and involved than his prose writing.
His extreme natural politeness was always apparent
in his talk; unless, of course, some unfortunate
contretemps should rouse a sudden ebullition, when
he could be neither just nor kind. But, as a rule,
his courtesy shone out of his blue-grey eyes and was
lighted up by the halo of his cloud of orange hair as
he waved it, gravely or waggishly, at the company.
The ease with which finished and polished sentences
flowed from him was a constant amazement to me
I noted (January 1875) that somebody having been so
unwise as to speak of the "laborious" versification
of Catullus, Swinburne burst forth with a trumpet-
note of scorn, and said, " Well, I can only tell you
I should have called him the least laborious, and the
most spontaneous, in his god-like and bird-like
melody, of all the lyrists known to me except Sappho
and Shelley; I should as soon call a lark's note
'laboured' as Catullus'." This might have been
said of Swinburne's amazing talk ; it was a stream of
song, no more laboured than a lark's.

Immediately after leaving him I used sometime^
as well as I could, to note down a few of his
sentences. It was not easy to retain much where